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252 NOTES of a lesson on arithmetic. 

realm of darkness, which God has given to the children Q t 
men to conquer, and every advance into that wins territ 0rv 
not for ourselves alone, but for all the world— that kingdo^ 
is infinite, and in winning a bit of it, we take from nobody 
It is Noman’sland now, but it becomes every one’s land as 
soon as some conqueror like Newton takes possession. You 
might read Professor Lodge’s book about the pioneers or 
discoverers, and I hope it will make you think — “ I too will 
try whether I can’t help to win a few fields in that king 
dom of truth. I will try just to understand and see what 
these great men have done, and following in their footsten 
help to move forward a little further the army of light ”_J 
that army to which all who seek the truth belong; resolve 
that you will not be laggards, but brave and faithful workers— 
that you will not give up because you find things hard, but 
remember the words of one of the wisest of the Greeks ’ that 
all beautiful thoughts are hard to attain. No pains should 
be too great for us to take, if we can thereby understand more 
of the lessons wh.ch our Heavenly Father is teaching us. 


BAD BRINGING UP. 

By T. G. Rooper, m.a., h.m.i. 

(Continued from page 167.) 

If then management of children by little acts of deception 
is bad bringing up, what is good bringing up? I must draw 
a distinction between good bringing up and good breeding. 
A child may be at once well bred and yet badly brought 
^P* ^ child is well bred or not, according as he behaves 

in the presence of company, and his breeding is good if 
his attitudes are easy and graceful, his language simple and 
correct and his manners thoughtful and gentle. Does he 
answer when spoken to, replying in the spirit in which 
he is addressed, playfully if so addressed, seriously if 
questioned with a purpose, does he show great reverence 
for old age, does he open the door, or fetch the stool or 
think of such small attentions to the guests which it may 
be in his power to show them, does he ask after playmates 
and show himself well instructed in social conventionalities. 
Then the child is well bred. All this, however, he may 
accomplish and yet when the constraints of society are absent 
he may be illtempered and selfish. 

A child may be well bred and yet badly brought up, for 
good bringing up is the result of all the words that reach the 
child's ear, of all the thoughts which are suggested to his 
mind in hourly intercourse, of all the examples which are 
offered to his eye and all the acts of his daily life. Parents 
have an army of auxiliaries in training their children. There 
are servants, there are companions, there are friends and 
relations. It is unlikely that any child can be always sur- 
rounded by good influences and none other. Indeed this 
seems hardly desirable. It is not the object of the parent 
to keep his child in ignorance of evil, for ignorance is not 
really innocence. What is necessary is, that the child should 
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learn to judge of acts as it were instinctively, whether they 
are good or bad, and that he should learn to approve the 
good and condemn the bad. Ihe parents a.m should be 
to prepare the child for the struggle w it evi 

It is the extraordinary delusion of some parents to supp 0Se 
that their children know nothing of things about which 
they tell them nothing. But their children are not blind 
nor deaf and though parents are dumb, domestics are out- 
spoken, and the significant silence of upstair society adds 
piquancy to the talk of Vanity Pair which is apt to flow freely 
downstairs or elsewhere. Here again fresh contributions are 
made to the establishment of a second self in the child. The 
self which his parents, elders and betters develop in him 
becomes more and more isolated from the second self, which 
is not affected by external control and which grows up under 
all sorts of chance and adverse influences. 

It is clear that parents must, however difficult the task may 
be, find time and energy to be the friend of their child. Day 
by day mutual confidence should increase, otherwise an 
opposite tendency is sure to develop itself. The right 
moments for interchange of confidence on the most puzzling 
details of life cannot be snatched at will. They must be 
watched for, led up to and seized as jealously as rare nuggets 
of gold long sought for in river sand. Education like all 

educamr" § What U C0StS the artist, and HO 

ducator can reasonably expect to scratch up in a happy 
moment as bv mere luet F 

patient method of trSj ever v ^ by 3 ’° nft 
but ever directed to one end. * ^ ° CCasion re fl uires 

parents controUhem by amhorify o"r b' br ° Ugh ' “ P ? Shal ‘ 

« to “ 

both may "“““T elusive, and that 

although authority will alwavs K ac ^ or< ^ ln & to circumstances, 
perhaps more frequentlv , et e animate resource, and 
danger of persuasion is^haT ir^ than the other * The 
between parent and child, and L leads to an argument 
ants are, for the most part nn an ar ff u mem the two disput- 
dispute the child defends his n^V t ?® S * In the course of 
th3 ‘ ^ the parent LensT , 0 " by Ulki "S nonsense, 50 

P hls tem Per, he has in the end 
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to assert his authority or yield to the child against his better 
judgment. If a parent forbids his boy to smoke and the 
oy smokes, I should say let discipline come first and persua- 
sion afterwards. Doubtless watchful care in very early years 
will render the argumejitum bacultnnum or corporal punish- 
ment unnecessary. r 

It is leniency in very early childhood which often makes 
exceptional severity necessary afterwards. In early days 
of childhood, for instance, a mother may give way to 
the whim of a child in order to avoid a scene. After all 
the child’s fancy is a trifling inconvenience. Let him have 
his own way. The rule is “ Let him have his own way as 
much as possible, but not after you have once refused it to 
him.” If you refuse to gratify a whim of his, adhere to your 
refusal ; otherwise he soon ceases to regard the word of his 
parent as final. He screams to-day because you will not give 
him a brass button, and you let him have it ; he will scream 
next week because you will not give him a golden sovereign, 
and you cannot give him that. Education consists in viewing 
passing acts as parts of a whole. Each act is a brick in the 
building up of a character, and the nature of the whole 
building will depend on the quality of each brick. 

It is of the utmost consequence to establish early a habit 
of obedience, because, otherwise the negative habit of 
insubordination takes its place and exceptional severity in 
later years becomes necessary to eradicate faults which a 
little firmness in early childhood would have wholly prevented. 

The worst form of discipline is the correction which follows a 
long period of indulgence. The youth accustomed to easy 
treatment suddenly finds himself subjected to severity. The 
change does harm to his character. He feels that the sudden 
transition is unjust because illogical. He is conscious of no 
alteration in himself. He sees that he is punished not 
because of any difference in himself, but because the result 
of his conduct, now that he is older, happens to be highly 
inconvenient to his parents. You cannot with success 
commence a long course of education by kindness and suasion 
and then interrupt it by a sudden change to severity and 
assertion of authority. The inconsistency only seives to 
expand the obscurer self which I have already spoken of. 
Let discipline precede suasion, and management of children 
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of reason why discipline 

will be successful. ine and w here there is the most 


ra 
liberty 


will oe - ~w>c«?ion and wnerc ot 

Should involve repress u for the greatest 

atonal discipline there 

3erty ' B'lrlren have different natural dispositions some 
That children ^ one can doub t, but I regard it as 

better and some ^ is a failu re i, is due either to 

“ r of sWll or to neglect, the remedies for wh.ch are, more 
knowledge of educational principles and greater care ,n 
applying them. It is due to neglect if parents are too lazy 
fZ busy to study their children and pass a defin te time 
with them every day, and if they devote their whole mind 
to the distractions of society or business, instead of adopting 
Frcebel’s motto, “ Come let us live for our children. 

A child of four who beats his nurse, pinches his sister, and 
menaces his mother is badly brought up ; but the mother 
forgets that she laughed at his first signs of temper, threatened 
punishment and never administered it, and to save trouble 
gave way to all his whims. Jack at six will do nothing he is 
told to do unless his father bribes him with a toy, a coin, or 
sweets. He is badly brought up, but then while his father 
has wished to insist on firm control his mother lias interfered, 
“ Come to mama. Papa is naughty.” 
lorn at ten is as coarse as a stable boy : his manners, his 
language and his range of conversation are detestable. His 
family is ashamed of him. Yes, but then he has been left to 
the care of grooms and keepers all his life, who, finding it 
impolitic to attempt his improvement, have allowed him his 
own way, and deteriorated themselves and him. 

J he ria ^. Ure tbe cbbd * s tbus blamed for what is really 
the mistaken action of the parent 

wron^methods^^' ma ^ P roduce ' faults in their children by 
threir ‘ D 0n \ nr^T- ^ i$ the P la " of continued 
Five minutes pasl^ Jack Tha ^ l***' Xt iS n0t Safe ' 
touch those matches, if you’ do it & t0ld y ° U n0t l ° 

corner.” T en minutes Ler “ Y ° U WlH g ° int ° the 

matches again, if I have to’ snLt ’ Y ° U are P layin 2 with 
upstairs to bed.” The snir' ^ f ,° nce m ° re you wil1 
thoroughly awake, Jack drons'll^ lnsubord ination is now 
something else which he know ^ ™ atcbes or >ly to play with 

s ls orbidden him. In the end 
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the exasperated mother gives him a box on the ear, which 
the boy feels to be unjust because he has never really believed 
that she was quite in earnest from the first. 

Then there is argumentative disobedience. “Bob take your 
overcoat, it may rain.” “ 1 don’t want to carry it, mama, it 
won’t rain.” “Look at the glass Bob, it is going down.” 

“ But mama, I am sure it won’t rain.” “ So you said on 
Thursday and in going to see your aunt you got wet to the 
skin in a heavy shower.” “Yes, but on Sunday you made me 
take my coat and it was sunny all the afternoon, so hot.” 

“ Never mind ; take your coat as I bid you or I shall leave you 
at home.” Here is a case where maternal authority not soft 
persuasion is necessary, for, as the mother meant her child to 
take his coat, what useful purpose was served by all that 
meteorological dispute ? 

Or again, “Mama, give me an apricot.” “The doctor said 
you were not to have any to-day.” “ But I want an apricot, 
mama.” “ Well dear, it is of no use you may not have one.” 
The child pouts. “You don’t want to be ill my dear, and the 
doctor forbids fruit.” The child cries. “ Show me how good 
you can be. Come and give me a kiss.’ “ Let me alone, go 
away, I hate you.” “Oh what a naughty boy. He is not my 
boy.” “ I don’t care, I hate you.” Roars follow. I hen 
mama in a tone of authority which is comic when the issue 
of the scene is borne in mind says, “ Well as an exception I 
will allow you this once to take an apricot, but, I warn you, 
that this is the last time I will let you have your own way. 
If the maternal no passes by such easy transition into yes 
would not the child be foolish if he did not scream and cry 
whenever he wanted his own way. Let the mot ler gi\ e an 
order only after mature reflection and then let her ad here to 
her word. Obedience in the child is proportioned to the 

mother’s skill in command. Now command implies. « a 

means of enforcing it, the possibility o punis * head 

will conclude this paper with a few remar G r other’ 

dealing, not with the manner of it, whether corporal or other, 


but rather with the occasions. ^ • to t he 

Punishment ought always to be in p’op rather 

offence. I. often happens that a child according 

according to the temper of those i who m , ^ speaks 

to the merit of the case. A cnua 
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. deserves more punishment than one who 

with impertinence heedlessness, a precious vase 

breaks, by his vilue is apt ,o try the ten^ 

and yet the oss ^ cauge disprop ortionate punishment, 
of the parent J attends her mother while dressing in 

,be morning and strokes her hair affectionately, for which she 
receives a shower of kisses. Perhaps in the evening the 
chid again plays with her mothers ha, r and for this 
receives a sharp rebuff. The girl has the same affectionate 
disposition, both morning and evening. I he fact that she 
is dressed for an evening party makes the mother cross when 
her hair is disarranged just before she starts. 

How may parental authority be best maintained ? Those 
who are unsuccessful in maintaining discipline, frequently 
argue, “One cannot be always resisting the child.” In other 
words, the child rules and not the parent. It would appear 
that parents have a choice of methods. Either they will have 
continued daily conflict or else rare and decisive battles. It 
has been said the nurture of a child demands plenty of 
sunshine, occasional showers and gentle rain and rarely 
thunder and lightning. 

The worst of daily small conflicts, endless skirmishes, and 
guerilla warfare is that they weary both parties in the strife 
without leading to any decisive result ; constant squabbles 
over details do not strengthen the hands of the parents, even 

™ V |r t0 I7 ' S ,° 1 n P arents side nothing has been really 
Dart n f tB e c 1 ^ ' n ear ly days, through weakness on the 
there is W ! nS & Seiaes °f small concessions so that 

effect is afre' ^ C * t0 P arent£d authority, the cumulative 
expectedlv^ Tj T’ T* SUr P risi "£- The child is un- 
disagreeable litde 6 ’• a "i 1S ca P able of becoming the most 

faCe ° f ^00. The child 

chance that a long peaJmT 6 f d ?, featS and then there is a 
must be very carefully u ^ follow. But the battle field 

indisputably inthew ^ the child must not only be 

patent a nature, that the 11 ?’ ^ hlS offence must be of so 
battle the more his “ '°"S er he thinks i, over after the 
approve what he has done C ° nsc,ence W >U condemn and dis- 

In many cases the child 

ut at the same time for a re— 6 P Urdsbe d, perhaps rightly. 

SOn whic h is not quite clear to 
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him. He then regards his parents’ authority as something 
arbitrary and incomprehensible ; there grows up in him a 
feeling of injustice which affects the character of the second 
self, which I have spoken of so often. 

Those who are accustomed to watch the daily weather 
chart must have noticed the bold curves which mark the rise 
and fall of the barometer in periods of stormy weather. If 
we draw out a graphic representation of the disputes with 
children during their early years, we ought to find bold curves 
at the beginning, gradually becoming less and less pro- 
nounced until a straight line indicates perpetual calm. After 
the storm succeeds a long spell of clear sky and sunny 
weather. 

On the other hand, where the bringing up is bad, the 
curves will be slight to commence with and will gradually, 
but surely, increase in range and intensity. 

Graphic illustration of difference between parent and child 
in good bringing up and bad bringing up may easily be 
drawn, and it seems to me that the diagram is suggestive. 



A. Storm at first, decreasing in severity and followed by calm. 



B. Calm at the beginning, followed by storms increasing in intensity. 


